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adopted — the fees, however, being exceedingly mod- 
erate in amount, considering the advantages offered. 

Sigma; 



SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS. 



This question was warmly discussed at the recent 
Social Science Congress at Huddersfield, England. 
As it is one which, in all probability, will soon come up 
in this country, and in New York especially, it is in- 
teresting to note the arguments advanced on both 
sides. 

Papers in the affirmative were contributed by Mark 
H. Judge, of the Sunday Opening Society, and T. C. 
Horsfall ; and in the negative by the Rev. J. Gritton, 
of the Resisting Society, and 
C. Hill, of the Sunday Rest 
Society. Mr. Judge dwelt a 
good deal on the general con- 
sensus of opinion in favor of 
continuing the Sunday opening 
of museums, galleries and li- 
braries in cities where the plan 
had once been adopted. Both 
parties believed that the work- 
ingmen were- on their side. 

"The theory of Sabbatari- 
ans of ' no work on Sunday,' " 
said Mr. Judge, " is very little 
in harmony with their practice 
of supplying masters and teach- 
ers to Sunday-schools in all 
parts of the country. No light 
work was this teaching in the 
Sunday-schools of our great 
towns before school boards 
were established, when so 
many of the young were desti- 
tute of any other schooling 
whatever. Sunday teaching in 
schools is looked upon as law- 
ful, because it is considered as 
' doing good.' Just so. In this 
the Sabbath observers and the 
Sunday observers are agreed. 
Sabbatarians can see that it is 
a good and a wise thing to 
provide instruction and recrea- 
tion for the young on Sundays, 
and Sunday observers who ask 
for the opening of museums on 
that day only go a little farther 
in saying that it is equally nec- 
essary to make similar provis- 
ions for adults. On Sunday, 
thousands would thankfully 
enter the domain of pure rec- 
reation and instruction ; yet 
these thousands, yearning for 
a higher life, are still, in too 
many instances, denied the 
simple privilege of entering 
museums and art galleries on 
-the leisure day of the week, 
and the more the question of 
time and arrangement as re- 
gards the public use of muse- 
ums and picture galleries is 
considered, the more apparent 
becomes the great waste of op- 
portunity which is permitted, 
by which one-seventh of man's 
existence is sacrificed to a false 
application of a most benefi- 
cent law — a law never meant to be applied to these 
institutions, as though they were so many factories, 
or workshops, instead of temples of rest from labor. 

" The time when people, with few exceptions, are 
free from the engrossing cares of business, when their 
minds are open to receive impressions that might 
brighten future days, and ease the burden which so 
many have to carry through life, is the time of all 
others when museums should be open ; at least, so 
thought the late Dean Stanley, and those associated 
with him in the formation of the Sunday Society in 

1875. 

fi The principal objection now urged against ex- 
tending the Sunday opening of these institutions is 
that it would rob the attendants of a weekly day of 



rest. This objection would have some force, if at any 
of those already opened on Sundays it had been shown 
to be the case. Whether museums are opened on 
Sundays or on week-day evenings, extra labor will of 
course be required, and this should be met in each 
case by adding to the staff. The chief condition to be 
insisted on is that a weekly day of rest shall be secured 
to every attendant. 

" The interest of art and education, and the indus- 
trial development of the people demand the opening 
of museums, art galleries, and libraries at times when 
the community has most leisure for visiting them ; 
those entitled to speak on behalf of art, of education, 
and of industry, alike answer our question by saying 
that such institutions ought to be open on Sundays, 



that further deflections from a good law are to be en- 
couraged because deflections already exist. It is here 
that I would remark on the plea that inasmuch as cer- 
tain public institutions are already open on the Lord's 
day, consistency demands the opening of others, and 
necessarily — as to this plea — of all. Does not this 
plea warrant the use of an argument from the thin end 
of the wedge ? It is often laughed at, and the fears 
expressed by it quieted by the assurance that we need 
not drive the wedge home ; but do men ordinarily in- 
sert a wedge with any other motive than to drive it 
home ? Certain public institutions are open on Sun- 
day ; be consistent and open some half dozen more, 
and then stop. But we shall not be consistent while 



any remain closed. 
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and they are equally unanimous in maintaining that 
the conditions under which our museums and art gal- 
leries should be open must be such as will insure for 
every attendant a weekly day of rest." 

Rev. John Gritton, in reply, referring to the argu- 
ment that drinking saloons and other dangerous places 
are allowed to remain open on Sunday while educa- 
tional institutions are closed, said : " Human law falls 
short of its ideal perfectness, and so irregularites ob- 
tain place, and exceptions, not really for the well-being 
of the community, are permitted ; but the wise man 
will do all in his power to secure the good contem- 
plated by law, and to make the actual as near to the 
ideal as possible ; and he will certainly not fall into the 
mistake of holding that two blacks make a white, or 



Let us be consistent by with- 
drawing the wedge and allow- 
ing the opened crack to disap- 
pear. If we advance in the 
direction already taken by 
opening Kew Gardens, Hamp- 
ton Court, and the Painted 
Chamber at Greenwich, and 
add to them certain other 
places, we shall advance, soon- 
er or later, to the throwing 
open of places for which, now, 
no plea is made on this side 
the Channel. This danger in- 
creases the anxiety of many 
friends of the Lord's day and 
of the people to secure, consist- 
ency between our action in 
this whole question and the 
law of a weekly rest day for all 
men in all ages and all lands. 
We wish to see, not an increase 
of labor by the opening of fresh 
places of recreation and amuse- 
ment on the day of rest, but 
the cessation of existing work 
and the enjoyment by all of a 
boon so needful and so gra- 
cious. 

'• But I advance to consider 
another plea. It is said with 
much truth that at present there 
are multitudes of men to whom 
• on the Lord's day only the. 
house of prayer and the drink- 
ing-shop are open ; that they 
will not go to the first, and had 
better not go to the second ; 
and it is concluded that on this 
account our public institutions 
should be opened to them as a 
place of refuge from the in- 
salubrity of their homes, the 
dulness of the church, and the 
demoralization of the drink- 
shop. This plea will come with 
very various force to the man 
who has deep religious convic- 
tions, and to the man who re- 
gards religion lightly and with 
indifference. I am inclined to 
deal with it .thus. The insalu- 
brity of the homes of the poor 
and their separation from re- 
ligious ordinances are both due 
very largely to the drinking 
habits of the people, and these 
spring from the extreme facil- 
ity for obtaining drink, and the 
allurements which traders in 
drink throw around their business. Let us then do all 
in our power to free the Lord's day from the traffic by 
closing the public-house and the club on that day. At 
the same time let us seek in every prudent way to im- 
prove the dwellings of the poor, and to elevate the peo- 
ple by education and by bringing to bear on them the 
sanctifying influences of Christianity. Their happi- 
ness depends on the development of their family life 
on Christian lines, and this can only be effected by 
such influences as will at once consolidate the family 
and beautify the home. Now the habit of attendance 
at public places of recreation has generally the effect 
of dividing the family, and it becomes a substitute for 
home comforts and home endearments." 
On the question of the effect that the opening of 
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museums on Sunday would have on the moral status 
of the nation the speaker thus continued : " We have 
been a shamefully drunken nation, and continental 
nations — especially those lying in the south — have 
been comparatively temperate. But now mark this 
fact. Without Sunday museums and art galleries to 
work reformation, we are becoming more temperate, 
steadily and markedly, as a nation. With all the sup- 
posed advantages of art collections open on the Sun- 
day, drunkenness is growing quickly and dangerously 
in Italy, France, Switzerland, Holland, and Germany. 
I do not trace this growing drunkenness to the influ- 
ence of pictures or statuary on the Sunday, I only as- 
sert that pictures and 
statuary have not pre- 
vented it in its ag- 
gression, nor cured 
it where it prevails. 
Some pains have been 
taken to learn how 
many attendants must 
be present if the mu- 
seums are open. They 
are not very many 
relatively to the popu- 
lation, but they are 
men who need, as 
others need, their day 
of rest, and who also 
have a right to enjoy 
it. It is confessed that 
attendants must be 
present, but there are 
two methods by Which 
it is thought the injus- 
tice done to them may 
be obviated or reme- 
died. It is said, let 
all the attendants rest 
by all means ; the 
needed attendance 
can be given by vol- 
unteers. Take this 
plea to the governors 
of the British Muse- 
um, or the president 
and council of the 
Royal Academy, or to 
the governors of the 
National Gallery. I 
am perfectly sure that 
those gentlemen 
would never permit 
the custody of the 
priceless treasures in 
their keeping to be in- 
trusted to volunteers. 
If the work is to be 
done, it will be done 
by the regular staff. 
This is now common- 
ly admitted, and it is 
suggested that a rich 
community like ours 
can easily employ a 
few more men, so that 
all who work on the 
Sunday may have 
some day other than 
Sunday for their rest 
day. I do not believe 
that the injustice done 
to them can thus be 
remedied. The law 
of God and human law 

both recognize that the rest day, to be real, must be one. 
No other day can be the rest day in any true sense. The 
man may rest, but all his surroundings will be those of 
the week of toil. You will give him only a marred and 
unfruitful rest for that true and beautiful rest which 
rightfully belongs to him. But I do not care to lean 
on the generosity of even an English community or 
of Governmental departments. How do we deal with 
our postal servants, our police, our railway and omni- 
bus people ? Does this wealthy and generous English 
nation give to them all a rest day every week ? Most 
certainly not. Let a man barter away his God-given 
possession of a weekly.rest-day, and he will find small 
compassion from his tempters." 



MODELLING IN TERRA-COTTA. 

The materials required are very few in number, 
and exceedingly inexpensive. They consist of a 
modelling stool, a hollow flat box with a stout piece 
of wood, made to fix the box and keep it steady upon 
the stool, modelling clay, i.e., terra-cotta, and box- 
wood modelling tools, of various shapes and sizes. 

The process is as follows. We will presume we are 
about to take a model of a head in terra-cotta. Bear- 
ing in mind that it is easier to model a large-sized 
head than a small one, by reason of the lines being 
longer, deeper, and requiring less minute work, the 
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amateur should select some fair-sized plaster cast to 
copy as his first model. This latter can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate from any of the plaster-of- 
Paris figure-makers. Take the flat box and screw the 
upright piece of wood firmly through its middle and 
into the hole of the modelling stool that is made to 
secure it. The upright piece of wood is intended for 
a support to the clay while in a moist condition, and 
also holds stool and work firmly together. The clay 
is then piled round this wood, after having been wet- 
ted and kneaded firmly together with the hands to 
prevent its getting lumpy or streaky, and cracking 
while drying. Work the terra-cotta round the base of 
the column first, and take great care that it is both 



compact and firm, and then pile it up to the height of 
the bust you require, and knead it well together with 
your fingers (which must be kept constantly wet to 
prevent the clay from sticking to them). The clay- 
will fall down and settle after being left, and must be 
rebuilt and reshaped when returned to, but this 
trouble will not occur after the second working. 

Having formed the clay into the rough shape of the 
bust, take a carpenter's rule and measure the height, 
breadth, and widths of the model, and form your clay 
to match them ; use fingers for this and not tools. 
Model the features in roughly, and block the hair out 
in broad masses as soon as you have attained the right 

size and shape of the 
head, and the outline 
of neck and shoulders. 
The face generally di- 
vides into three parts, 
an imaginary line 
drawn through the 
eyebrows, and one 
through the mouth, 
being the divisions. 
Breadth of forehead, 
depth in the inner cor- 
ner of the eye, and 
full and round lips, 
are particular matters 
of attention ; so are 
the line of the nose 
and position of the 
ear. 

Having roughly 
blocked in the shape 
of the head and feat- 
ures, the first day's 
work is finished, and 
the clay should be en- 
veloped in a wet rag, 
and kept moist until 
wanted again for 
working upon. Some 
modellers keep the 
rag constantly wet by 
squirting water upon 
it, which is a better 
plan than removing 
and rewetting the rag 
when dry. The clay 
must not be kept too 
wet, or it will not bear 
shaping with the fin- 
gers and tools, but it 
must not be allowed to 
dry and crack. The 
second day's work 
consists of fixing down 
and shaping the feat- 
ures, care being tak- 
en in the process not 
to do away with the 
broad expressions of 
the day's work. This 
shaping is done with 
a wet rag wrapped 
round the forefinger 
and kept moist! All 
the features must be 
gone over and care- 
fully worked up, and 
the head and the hair 
completely formed, 
the lines of the hair 
being finished with the 
help of the modelling 
tools. During this finishing process the clay is al- 
lowed to harden, so that it may receive the marks of 
the modelling tools, which are used to give all the 
finishing curves and lines to the features and the hair. 
A little terra-cotta softened to cream should be kept 
at hand to dip the fingers into, and apply to any 
places that require smoothing, and harder clay can 
always be added to the model if required. 

When the work is finished and nearly hard, it 
should be polished over, and rendered quite smooth. 
This is done by taking a piece of fine white leather 
and soaking it in water, and rubbing it gently over 
the bust until it is well polished. The leather should 
be a round of two inches, not larger. 
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